have opposite me^at the table a Greek surgeon who had 225
become an American citizen and who had spent some
twenty years or so in America. We hit it off badly right
from the start. Everything he said I disagreed with 5
everything he liked I detested. I never met a man in my
life whom I more .thoroughly despised than this Greek.
Finally, about the end of the second day, after he had
gotten me aside to finish a discussion which had begun at
the dinner table, I told him frankly that despite his age,
his experience of life, which was vast, despite his status,
despite his knowledge, despite the fact that he was a
Greek, I considered him an ignorant fool and that I
wanted nothing more to do with him. He was a man ap-
proaching seventy, a man who was evidently respected
by those who knew him, a man who had been distin-
guished for bravery on the field of battle and who had
been honored for his contribution to medical science; he
was also a man who had travelled to every nook and cor-
ner of the world. He was somebody and in his declining
years he lived in the realization of that fact. My words
therefore .produced a veritable shock in him. He said he
had never been spoken to that way in his life. He was
insulted and outraged. I told him I was glad to hear it,
it would do him good.

From that moment on of course we never addressed a
. word to one another, At meals I looked straight through
him, as if he were a transparent object* It was embarrass-
ing for the others, more so because we were both well
liked, but I would no more think of conciliating that pest
than I would of jumping off the boat. Throughout the
voyage the doctpr would air his views which everybody
would listen to with attention and respect and then I
would air mine, taking a perverse delight in demolishing
everything he said, yet never answering him directly hit